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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF "PIERS 
THE PLOWMAN."— Concluded 

V. IS THE A-TEXT "INCOHERENT" ELSEWHERE? 

Mr. Chambers next undertakes to show that A is "incoherent" 
elsewhere than in the Sloth-Restitution-Robert the Robber passage. 
That is, he believes that A has included inappropriate material in 
the accounts of other sins in passus 5. It is to be presumed that he 
chose as examples of "incoherence" the most notable examples he 
could find. His first example is furnished by A's account of Lechery : 

Lecchour seide Alias, and on oure Lady criede 
To make mercy for his mysdede betwyn God and his soule, 
Wip Pat he shulde Pe Satirday seue Jer Per aftir 
Drinke but wip Pe doke, and dyne but ones. [5. 54-58.] 

This is "incoherent," in Mr. Chambers' opinion, because as a 
whole it is absolutely inappropriate to Lechery. He says : 

It is easy to gloss the text by explaining that the eating of two or more 
dinners per diem, which Lecchour abjures, tends towards Lust (though I 
should rather have thought it tended towards indigestion) whilst abstinence 
leads to continence. But I understand the claim for A to be that he is so 
coherent that he needs no gloss, and therefore cannot be B, who often does. 
Once admit A capable of incoherency, and there is no longer any necessity 
to assume that the incoherency of his Sloth must of necessity be due to a 
shifted or missing leaf [pp. 8-9]. 

Mr. Manly's citation of the Parson's Tale as evidence that 
fourteenth-century theologians believed that lechery proceeded from 
overeating and overdrinking was not intended to "gloss" the passage, 
but to show that A was in entire harmony with mediaeval doctrine as 
to lechery, its cause, and its cure. Mr. Chambers' parenthesis is a 
witticism enjoyable in itself, but it is positively startling as coming 
from a scholar who not only was familiar with mediaeval ideas before 
entering this controversy, but had, in addition, made a special study 
of the mediaeval treatises on the deadly sins for the express purpose 
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24 Thomas A. Knott 

of confuting Mr. Manly. The question at issue is not the opinion 
of Mr. Chambers as a modern dietitian in regard to overeating and 
overdrinking, but the prevalence of a mediaeval view that overeating 
and overdrinking are causes of lechery. And not only Chaucer, but a 
multitude of other writers believed in the fourteenth century that 
overeating and overdrinking produced incontinence. The Ayenbite 

of Inwyt says: "Lechery To that sin belong all the things 

whereby the flesh arouses itself and desires such a deed; such are 
the great drinkers and eaters, the soft bed, delicate clothes." 1 

In the discussion of Chastity it says: "But the great foods and 
the strong wine kindle and nourish lechery, as oil or grease kindle 
and increase fire." 2 

The Ancren Riwle says: " Lechery comes from gluttony and from 
ease of the flesh. For, as Saint Gregory says, 'Too much food and 
drink bear three children : light words, and light works, and lechery's 
lusts.'" 3 

Other mediaeval authors and works which call overeating and 
overdrinking a cause of lechery are : Handlyng Synne (11. 7259-66) ; 
Ormulum (11. 11653 ff.); Myrc's Instructions to Parish Priests 
(11. 1361-62, 1381-82); Alexander and Dindimus (11. 679-88, 
887-89); Horstmann, Samm. ae. Legenden (p. 4, 11. 46^9, p. 5, 11. 
86-89); "Piers Plowman" B (14.76); Chaucer (C.T., C 480 ff.); 
Wyclif (Select Eng.Works, ed. Arnold III, 197) ; (Eng.Works, E.E.T.S., 
p. 8); Knight of Tour Landry (pp. 10, 58, 72); Jacob's Well (p. 159). 
Furthermore, A himself elsewhere voices the same belief: 
Loth in his lyf dayes for lykyng of drinke 
Dede be his dougteris Pat Pe deuil lykide, 
Delyted him in drynke, as Pe deuel wolde, 
And leccherie hym laujte, and lay be hem boPe, 
And al he wytide it wyn, Pat wykkide dede. [1. 27-31.] 

Is there then any parallel between the present condition of A's 
Sloth and that of his Lecchour ? No other author except B puts the 

1 Lecherie To bo zenne belonged alle be binges huer by bet uless him arist 

and wylneb zuiche dede; ase byeb be mochele drinkeres and eteres, be zofte bed, clobes 
likerouses" (p. 47). 

' " Ac be greate metes and bet stronge wyn alijteb and norisseb lecherie ase oyle 
ober grese alijteb and st[r]engbeb bet uer" (p. 205). 

'"Golnesse cumeS of jiuernesse and of flesches eise; vor ase Seint Gregorie seiB, 
'Mete & drunch ouer rihte temeS breo teames; lihte words & lihte werkes, & lecheries 
lustes'" (pp. 286-88). 
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The Authorship of "Piers the Plowman" 25 

withholding of wages and the non-payment of debts under Sloth, and 
no other author mentions restitution of wicked winnings as a part of 
the repentance of Sloth. On the other hand, nearly every writer on 
the deadly sins says that lechery is a result of overeating and over- 
drinking. Obviously, then, the confession of A's Lecchour is not to 
be regarded as "incoherent" or inappropriate. 

"A's other 'Sins,'" resumes Mr. Chambers, "are almost equally 
incoherent. A's Pride shows signs of Envy." This is the argument 
offered by Mr. Jusserand, on the basis of the lines spoken by Pernel 
Proud-heart: "But now wile I meke me, and mercy beseke Of alle 
J>at I have had enuye in myn herte" (5. 52-53). The argument was 
refuted by Mr. Manly when he pointed out that a common meaning 
of the word "envy" in the fourteenth (and indeed throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth) century was "ill-will, hatred, despite." Mr. 
Chambers himself, on p. 18, urges that in the B-text "Under Pride 
we rightly have, as one of its branches, Despite." That A knew the 
word "envy" in that sense is shown elsewhere in the poem: 

Ac be war Panne of Wrap, Pat wykkide shrewe, 

For he hap enuye to hym Pat in Pin herte sittiP. [6. 98-99.] 

"A's Envy shows as many traits of Wrath as of Envy," says Mr. 
Chambers. This argument is another offered by Mr. Jusserand and 
refuted by Mr. Manly. Neither Mr. Jusserand nor Mr. Chambers 
meets Mr. Manly's refutation. Chambers, it is true, adds to the 
boldness of the phrasing: "Envy shows as many [italics mine] traits 
of Wrath as of Envy." Mr. Jusserand presented exactly two lines 
from A's Envy as seeming to belong to Wrath. 1 Mr. Chambers men- 
tions no others. A's Envy extends through forty-seven lines. 

"No one reading A's Gluttony could tell whether it was the con- 
fession of Gluttony or of Accidie," says Mr. Chambers. It is difficult 
to believe that he has read A's account of Gluttony. A's Gluttony, 
as Mr. Chambers says, does start to church to confess his sins. He 
has that impulse in common with other deadly sins whose hearts 
are moved by the preaching of Repentance. He is diverted on the 
way, but not by an idler. Beton the Brewster is the seducer. He 
enters her tavern, not to idle, nor even to drink, but to eat hot spices, 

• Mod. Philology, January, 1909, pp. 300-301. He also admits they are really appro- 
priate to Envy. 
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to allay his queasy stomach. 1 In the tavern he ultimately yields to 
his besetting sin and becomes overwhelmingly intoxicated, so that 
he is ill for two days. The assertion that A's Gluttony cannot be 
distinguished from Sloth can be accepted only by one who resolutely 
refuses to read the A-text of "Piers the Plowman." 

VI. THE ARGUMENTS FROM MR. JUSSERAND 

Inasmuch as Mr. Chambers charges A with being guilty of many 
other incoherencies, and contents himself with the declaration that 
Mr. Jusserand has pointed them out " so ably .... that it is a waste 
of time to urge the matter further," it becomes necessary to examine 
some parts of Mr. Jusserand's discussion. 2 

The first incoherence which Mr. Jusserand believes he finds in the 
A-text he words thus: "The Lady answers in substance: The tower 
on this toft is the place of abode of Truth, or God the father; but 
do not get drunk." This outline is certainly incoherent. Mr. 
Jusserand has, however, secured the effect of incoherence by reducing 
twelve lines of text, pregnant with material, to a semicolon. Any 
author can be made to appear incoherent by such a surgical opera- 
tion. 3 

The next incoherence which Mr. Jusserand thinks he detects 
consists in the question about "pe money on pis molde pat men 
so faste holdip," to which, according to him, "the Lady makes a 
somewhat rambling answer, both question and answer being equally 
unexpected and irrelevant." He holds that the incoherence consists 
at least partly in the fact that the people portrayed in the field full of 
folk did "all sorts of things, except hold fast 'moneye on pis molde.'" 

1 This point seems to have been missed by all the writers on the subject but Mr. 
Manly. Glutton is sincere when he starts for the church ; he does not yield to the tempta- 
tion of the ale offered by Beton; he enters the alehouse, or thinks he enters it, not to 
drink, but to put his poor stomach in condition to resist the appeal of drink. Once within 
the alehouse he joins his old companions, as Beton of course knew he would. 

2 For Mr. Jusserand's statements see Mod. Philology, January, 1909, pp. 309-12. 
Mr. Manly's reply to this part of Mr. Jusserand is contained in Mod. Philology, July, 
1909, pp. 126-28. Mr. Jusserand's last reply is in Mod. Philology, January, 1910, 
pp. 318-19. 

8 The course of the thought in this passage is shown to be perfectly coherent in Mr. 
Manly's summary in the Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit., II, 6 (Amer. ed., p. 7), which he quoted 
in reply to Mr. Jusserand in Mod. Philology, July, 1909, p. 127. Moreover, the coherence 
is not artificially introduced into the summary, as Mr. Jusserand insinuates, but is 
actually present in the text, as any person can see who is willing to read this part of the 
poem. 
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Now out of the ninety-two lines in the prologue devoted to the 
field of folk, thirty-seven, or much more than one-third, describe 
classes of persons who are specifically accused of being greedy for 
money, and in every case "money," or "gold," or "silver" is explicitly 
named. Minstrels get gold with their glee (33-34); "money" and 
the merchandise of friars meet together since friars have become 
peddlers (55-64) ; the pardoner by his preaching gets rings, brooches, 
and gold, which he divides with the bishop and the parish priest 
(65-79) ; parish priests go to London to sing for silver (80-83) ; ser- 
geants plead the law only for pennies and pounds, and will not open 
their mouths unless money is showed (84-89). And this does not 
include other classes who are under suspicion of the same practice, 
but in connection with whom there is no explicit reference to money. 

Moreover, the question itself is not so unexpected and irrelevant 
as Mr. Jusserand maintains. Lady Holy Church has just told the 
dreamer that God created him, gave him five wits, and commanded 
the earth to supply him with food, drink, and clothing. But the 
prominence of money in the world, already emphasized in the pro- 
logue, has impressed the dreamer so deeply that he demands to know 
"to whom that treasure appends." 

"What the Lady should have explained was not hard to make 
clear," resumes Mr. Jusserand. To be brief, he believes that she 
should give a full account of the field full of folk (even though the 
dreamer has just finished doing this in the prologue), or she should 
give a full description of the Tower of Truth (even though the author 
has reserved this to use in its proper place in the sixth passus, where 
Piers, after telling the searchers for Truth the way to the tower, 
describes it so that they will know it when they come to it). In 
putting his detailed description of the field of folk into the prologue, 
and his description of the tower into the sixth passus, the poet of A 
planned with great skill the disposition of his material. His plan 
for the first passus does not include the repetition of what he has 
already described or the anticipation of material which he intends 
to utilize later. His plan, on the other hand, is to have Lady Holy 
Church explain to the dreamer (1) that the owner of the Tower is 
Truth — that is, God — who created man and gave him intelligence and 
means of subsistence; (2) the attitude of God toward money, a 
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source of much of the evil in the field of folk; (3) that the dungeon is 
the castle of Wrong; (4) that the speaker herself is Holy Church (who, 
of course, is the most fitting person to convey information about God 
and the salvation of souls) ; (5) that the means of that salvation is 
Truth (the person in the tower, and the principle which that person 
represents); (6) Truth, she goes on to explain, should govern the 
whole world ; loving God includes love and charity for man. I cannot 
understand how it is bad structure to make Holy Church the inter- 
preter of God to man. 

"None of the visions, episodes, or stories in these passus have 
any ending," says Mr. Jusserand (p. 311), "nor are continued by 
what comes next." [Italics mine.] But the facts controvert this 
assertion : 

1. The vision of the field in the prologue is pure description 
(mainly satirical), which in a hundred lines pictures members of nearly 
every class in the state, and that without becoming a mere catalogue. 

2. The account of Truth by Holy Church in passus 1 is nearly 
pure exposition, and, as I have shown, is complete. 

3. The adventurous career of Meed ends with her utter disgrace 
before the king as a result of Reason's denunciation. 

4. The preaching of Conscience and Repentance results in the 
conversion of the field of folk. Do "none of the visions, episodes or 
stories .... have any ending"? 

Let us also see whether any of them are "continued by what 
comes next." 

1. In the prologue two elements are left undeveloped and un- 
explained — the tower and the dungeon. In passus 1 the tower is 
explained, and the principles of Truth, who dwells therein, are 
expounded by Holy Church. In passus 2 we meet Wrong, the lord 
of the dungeon, his offspring, Falsehood, and the latter's associate, 
Meed. The prologue, then, is evidently continued by what comes 
next. 

2. At the end of passus 2 the journey of Meed and her com- 
panions to Westminster is interrupted, Meed's following is dispersed, 
and Meed herself is arrested. The account of Meed is not abandoned 
at this point, as we might expect to find it if Mr. Jusserand's 
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contention were true. In the following passus (3-4) Meed is brought 
before the king for trial, attempts to rescue Wrong by bribery, and 
is exposed and put to shame by Reason. 

3. Wrong, Meed, and Falsehood having been disposed of, the 
account of the people in the field is resumed in passus 5 with the 
preaching of Conscience to bring all sinners to repentance. And all 
the sinners having repented, no time could be more appropriate 
for them to determine to set out on the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Truth. I cannot understand how anyone can maintain that none 
of these incidents show a continuation from the preceding. 

Mr. Jusserand "outlines" further: "Conscience .... con- 
sents at last to kiss Meed, provided Reason agrees he should. Reason 
is brought forth, makes a speech on quite different topics, and we 
never hear any more of the kiss or the marriage. ' pene Pees com to 
parlement'; a new episode begins, the word 'pene' being all that 
connects it with the previous one. And so on, till the end." 

From Mr. Jusserand 's "outline" the reader would infer, unless 
he himself should read the passage under discussion, that Reason 
"makes a speech on quite different topics," finishes, and disappears, 
and that Meed also completely disappears, never to return, before 
"Pees com to parlement." The fact is that the only speech made 
by Reason before the entrance of "Pees" is made before Reason 
starts to the court. This speech consists of directions to his boy to 
saddle his horse. Furthermore, there is a much more vital connecting 
link between Reason and the coming of "Pees" to parliament than 
the single word "pene." Reason is summoned to court to decide 
whether Conscience shall marry Meed ; he rides to court, is received 
by the king, is invited to sit on the bench, between the king and his 
son, and remains there a great while in consultation over the case in 
hand, "pene Pees com to parlement, and put vp a Bille" against 
Wrong. Whereupon Wisdom and Wit, Wrong's lawyers, with the 
aid of Meed, try to secure the release of Wrong through bribery, the 
peculiar vice of Meed. Reason's consent to the acquittal, however, 
is first necessary. He not only refuses to give consent, but seizes the 
opportunity at the close of his speech to denounce outright the 
inherent viciousness of Meed. He will have no pity, he says, while 
Meed has any power to plead in the king's court. If he were king no 
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one would ever get his grace through bribery. He would punish 
every wrong in the world that he could discover, and for no meed 
would he have mercy, but only if meekness governed the wrongdoer. 
And after this scathing denunciation what becomes of Meed ? There 
was no one in the moot-hall who did not hold Reason the master and 
Meed a wretch; Love despised her, and laughed her to scorn, and 
said: "Who so wilnep hire to wyue for welpe of hire godis, But he be 
cokewald ycald, kitte of my nose." Is not this sufficient to dispose 
of the proposition to marry Meed to Conscience? Is "pene" the 
only connection between the episode of "Pees" and the previous one? 
On the contrary, it is evident that the author has displayed great 
structural skill in contriving a situation wherein Meed is caught 
red-handed in the exercise of her besetting sin, and is therefore 
forever ruled out of court, and wherethrough the question of her 
marriage to Conscience is disposed of completely and finally. 

In the same paragraph Mr. Jusserand makes two other assertions 
that do not accord with the facts. " A question of the dreamer how 
to know 'the Fals,' of which Fals not a word had been said before, is 
all there is of 'structural excellence' in the connecting of the two 
episodes." [Italics mine.] First with regard to the previous men- 
tion of Fals. The "question of the dreamer" occurs in passus 2, 
line 4. In passus 1, line 62, Holy Church has said that Wrong, the 
inhabitant of the Dungeon, was the "Fader of Falsness." 

Now as to the structural excellence. The prologue mentions a 
tower, a dungeon, and a field full of folk. The prologue proceeds to 
describe in detail the folk in the field. Passus 1 is devoted to the 
Tower of Truth. Passus 3-4 are devoted to the offspring of Wrong, 
the owner of the dungeon, and to his followers, especially to Meed, 
the most vicious of these followers, and to the problem of her marriage 
to Fals or to Conscience. And the introduction of Meed is moti- 
vated in the most obvious manner by the denunciation, in the pro- 
logue, of classes of people who are intimate with Meed, as well as by 
the question of the dreamer about the "money on this mold." It 
is difficult, indeed, to understand how such a logical and inevitable 
arrangement of material could escape the attention of any critic who 
can recognize structural excellence, unless his mind has become 
saturated with the conviction that A must be badly organized because 
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B and C are badly organized; in which case, of course, his precon- 
ceived opinion has totally blinded him to the facts. 

All the reasoning of those who use the argument depending on 
"overlapping" of the deadly sins in A is based on a failure to take 
into account the essential nature of the situation. There is no 
denying that, in the mediaeval conception, some of the sins over- 
lapped some others, or led to some others. Certain kinds of Wrath, 
for instance, grew out of some kinds of Envy. Covetousness might 
have its root in Envy. Sloth and Gluttony are not without some 
common manifestations. Lechery, as we have seen, is regarded as a 
sequence of Gluttony. But, on the other hand, there are certain 
of the sins which possess qualifications that are never attributed 
to others. There would be something wrong if we found Wrath 
vowing to eschew lechery, or if Covetousness swore never to be 
gluttonous. In spite of Mr. Chambers' ingenious and superficially 
pi fusible reasoning, there must be a fault in the text when we find 
Sloth, generally conceived as spiritual negligence or flabbiness (and 
so conceived by A), engaging in an abrupt and unparalleled vow to 
restore all of his property to some one because he won it wickedly. 1 

VII. THE NAMES OF PIERS' WIFE AND CHILDREN 

One of the imperfections in the A-text which was adopted into 
the B-text is the four-line passage naming Piers' wife and children 
(7. 71-74), which occurs without connection in the midst of Piers' 
speech announcing his intention of undertaking the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Truth, and containing a statement of his preparations for 
the journey. The whole passage is as follows: 

'And I shal apperaille me, quap Perkyn, in pilgrymis wyse, 
And wende wip Jow Pe wey til we fynde TreuPe.' 
He caste on his clopis ycloutid and hole, 
Hise cokeris and his cuffis for cold of his nailes, 
And heng his hoper at his hals in stede of a scrippe: 

' A busshel of breed corn bryng me fere inne, 
For I wile sowe it my self and siPPe wile I wende. [59.] 

And who so helpiP me to eren or any Ping to swynke 

1 Spiritual flabbiness and "wicked winnings" present a non sequitur. Idleness (one 
of the many branches or consequences of Sloth) and "wicked winnings" present a flat 
contradiction. See Mod. Philology, XIV, 557. 
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Shal haue, be oure Lord, Pe more hire in heruest, 
And make hym mery wip Pe corn, who so it begrucchiP. 
And alle kyne crafty men Pat conne lyue in treupe, 
I shal fynde hem foode Pat feiPfuUiche libbeP, 
Saue Iakke Pe Iugelour and Ionete of Pe stewis, 
And Robyn Pe ribaudour for hise rusty woordis. 
Treupe tolde me ones, and bad me telle it forper, 
Deleantur de libro. I shulde not dele wip hem, 
For Holy Chirche is holden of hem no tipe to asken. 

Et cum iustis non scribantur. 
Pei ben askapid good auntir. Now God hem amende. [70.] 

Dame Werche-whanne-tyme-is Piers wyf hatte; [71.] 

His doujter hattip Do-rijt-so-or-Pi-damme-shal-Pe-bete; 
His sone hattip Suffre-Pi-souereynes-for-to-hauen-here-wille- 
And-deme-hem-nougt-for-jif-Pou-dost-pou-shalt-it-dere-abiggen. [74.] 
Let God worpe wip al, for so his woord techip. [75.] 

For now I am old and hor, and haue of myn owene, 
To penaunce and to pilgrimage I wile passe with Pis opere. 
For Pi I wile er I wende do wryte my bequest. 
In Dei nomine, Amen, I make it my seluen. 
He shal haue my soule Pat best hap deseruid, 
And defende it fro Pe fend, for so I beleue, 
Til I come to his acountes, as my crede me techip. 
To haue reles and remissioun on Pat rental I leue. 
Pe chirche shal haue my careyn, and kepe my bones, 
For of my corn and my catel he crauide Pe tipe. 
I payede hym prestly, for peril of my soule. 
He is holden, I hope, to haue me in mynde, 
And menge me in his memorie among alle cristene. 
My wyf shal haue of Pat I wan wip treupe and namore, [89.] 

And dele among my frendis and my dere children. [90.] 

For Peig I deige to day my dettis ben quytte. 
I bar horn Pat I borewide er I to bedde gede. 
And wip Pe residue and Pe remenaunt, be Pe Rode of Chestre, 
I wile worsshipe Pere wip TreuPe in my lyue, 
And ben his pilgrym at Pe ploug for pore menis sake. 
My ploug pote shal be my pyk staf , and pyche at Pe rotis, 
And helpe my cultir to kerue and close Pe forewis.' 
Now is Peris and Pe pilgrimes to Pe ploug faren, etc. [A 7 . 53-98.] 

After Mr. Manly suggested that lines 71-74 or 71-75 seemed an 
obvious interpolation into the wrong spot of a marginal note, origi- 
nally scribbled lengthwise in the margin, opposite lines 89-90, which 
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mention Piers' wife and children in a logical connection, the sound- 
ness of his observation seemed so obvious that it was accepted even 
by Mr. Jusserand, who denied only the inference drawn from the 
situation. Mr. Chambers, however, argues that the lines are not an 
interpolation at all, that they "do not interrupt Piers' remarks about 
preparations for his journey," because "Piers' last allusion to his 
journey was in 1. 59, twelve lines before the mention of his wife 
and children." 

Nevertheless, if the reader will read the whole passage, he will 
find that the names do interrupt Piers' remarks about preparations 
for his journey. Piers' preparations consist of two parts: first, he 
must plow and sow his half -acre, as he has said several times before ; 
the remarks about plowing and sowing occupy lines 58-75 (exclusive 
of 71-74). Next, because he is "old and hor," he must have his 
will drawn up before he starts (lines 76-92). In his remarks about 
cultivating his half-acre he says that those who help him, and all 
"crafty" men, shall share his crop, save Jack the Juggler, Janet of the 
Stews, and Robin the Ribald, who are to be avoided (70), and with 
whom God will deal, as his word teaches (line 75). Between the line 
stating that these persons are to be avoided (70) and that con- 
signing them to the mercy of God (75) occur the names of Piers' 
wife, son, and daughter. 

But Mr. Chambers argues that the "name" lines are not in- 
appropriate in their position because the lines preceding them are 
"an admonition to work," and because "this admonition is then 
emphasised and summarised in the names." 

On the contrary, the preceding lines do not constitute an admoni- 
tion to work, and the name lines do not summarize and emphasize 
any such admonition. The preceding lines contain, as I have said, 
a plain statement by Piers that those who help him to prepare for 
the journey by assisting him to plow and sow will share the crop, 
while disreputable persons will not share it. It is only by the isola- 
tion of part of the preceding lines and by a forced interpretation that 
they can be construed as an admonition to work. Further, only one 
of the four name lines is a command to work. The wife's name is 
"Dame-Werche-whanne-tyme-is." But the daughter's name is a 
command to be obedient to her mother: " Do-rijt-so-or-pi-damme- 
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shal-pe-bete " (Do exactly thus, or thy mother shall beat thee). The 
son's name is a command to permit his sovereigns to have their will, 
and not to judge them: "His sone hattip Suffre-pi-souereynes-for- 
to-hauen- here -wille -And - deme - hem - nougt - for - 5 if - pou - dost - pou - 
shalt-it-dere-abiggen." It is perfectly evident that these four lines 
mean work, obey, submit. 

Mr. Chambers believes further that these lines, ungainly as they 
seem, belong here because he thinks that in another place the author 
of the A-text has introduced "remarks about persons and things, 
which seem quite irrelevant, until we scrutinize their names." 

In the fourth passus, it will be remembered, Reason, at the end 
of his denunciation of Meed, says : 

I seige it for my self, and it so were 
Pat I were king wip croune to kepe a reaume, 
Shulde neuere wrong in Pis world Pat I wyte migte 
Be vnpunisshit be my power, for peril of my soule, 
Ne gete my grace Porug giftes, so me God helpe, 
Ne for no mede haue mercy, but meknesse it made. 
For nullum malum Pe man mette with impunitum, [126.] 
And bad nullum bonum be irremuneratum. [127.] 

Let Pi confessour, sire king, construe Pe Pis in Englissh, 
And gif Pou werche it in werk, I wedde myne eris, 
Pat Lawe shal ben a labourer, and lede afeld donge, 
And Loue shal lede pi land as Pe lef likep. [A 4. 120-31.] 

Skeat in his note to lines 126-27 says: " 'For the man named nullum 
malum met with one called inpunitum,' &c. This is merely a way 
of introducing the words in italics." Mr. Chambers accepts Skeat's 
interpretation, and upon it bases his argument. "What have Nullum 
Malum, his meeting with Inpunitum and his remarks to Nullum 
Bonum to do with Reason's sermon? Nothing; but putting to- 
gether the names of these characters we have a sentence which has 
every bearing upon Reason's foregoing words. Similarly, Piers' wife 
has nothing to do with his preceding remarks, but the name of Piers' 
wife has everything." 

There is no doubt that the interpretation put upon the lines from 
the fourth passus by Skeat makes them seem nonsense. If, however, 
they possess a meaning which is clear, coherent, and sensible, we must 
reject any interpretation which has made them appear to be pure 
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nonsense. That the lines do possess a clear and sensible meaning 
can be seen immediately if they are compared with their Latin 
original, cited by Skeat in his notes: "Ipse est iudex iustus .... 
qui nullum malum praeterit impunitum, nullum bonum irremunera- 
tum" (Pope Innocent, De Contemptu Mundi, lib. iii, cap. 15). ' 

In adapting these lines to his poem the author of A maintained 
the Latin order and construction as nearly as his English syntax and 
the demands of his meter and versification would permit him. He 
put "nullum malum," the object, first; "the man" (corresponding 
to "iudex"), subject, second; "met with" (corresponding to "prae- 
terit"), verb, third; and "impunitum," adjective, last. 

The lines obviously mean : " The man met with (i.e., encountered) 
no evil unpunished, and ordered no good to be unrewarded." The 
two lines contain no names, do not make nonsense, and fit perfectly 
into their context. Therefore they do not support Mr. Chambers' 
contention that it is a favorite trick of the author of the A-text to 
insert names incoherently into his text. 

We do not have in passus 7 a "favorite" ungainly trick of our 
author's; the name lines are not an emphatic summary of an admoni- 
tion to work; there is no admonition to work in the passage to con- 
nect them with; and they do interrupt Piers' remarks about his 
preparations for his journey. It is evident, then, that they are an 
interpolation absurdly introduced into the text — an interpolation 
which was not noticed and corrected by B when he revised the 
text of A. 

viii. "rearranging the text" 

Mr. Chambers entitles his fourth section "The Rearranged 
Text Compared with the Text Given in the MSS." 

In this section Mr. Chambers discusses two perfectly distinct 
problems in so confused a manner that it is almost impossible for the 
reader to keep the problems apart. His argument, however, in 
brief is: (1) that Dr. Bradley's proposed shift of the lines about 
Restitution and Robert the Robber to the end of Covetousness 

1 In the work attributed to Bede, Sententiae, sive axiomata philosophica, occurs a 
"sentence," "Nullum malum Impunitum, nullum bonum Irremuneratum," ascribed to 
"Boetius, Consol, lib. iv, Prov. (sic; 1. prosa) 1." ( Venerabilis Bedae Opera, Migne, 
Patrologiae Latinae, Tomus xc.) In Boetius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, lib. iv, prosa 1, 
occurs a passage approximating this in sense only: ". . . . cognosces .... nee sine 
poena unquam esse vitia nee sine praemio virtu tes." 
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(all in passus 5) is unnecessary; (2) that Mr. Manly 's proposal to 
reject from the text the " name " lines in passus 7 (71-74) is untenable. 

First, we may consider what Mr. Chambers says with regard to 
the "rearrangement" of the Restitution-Robert the Robber lines 
(p. 16): " Three rearrangements are suggested: that of Prof. Manly, 
followed by Mr. Knott; that of Dr. Bradley, followed by Dr. Fur- 
nivall and M. Jusserand; and that arrived at independently by 
Prof. Brown and Mr. Hall. And each critic finds serious difficulties 
in the rearrangements suggested by the others." 

As I have pointed out (Modern Philology, XIV, 549), Mr. Manly 
and I have never proposed a rearrangement of the text in passus 5. 

Mr. Chambers attempts to explain the unevenness in the treat- 
ment of the deadly sins in passus 5, the absence of Wrath, and the 
contiguity of Sloth and Restitution on the hypothesis that the poet's 
object is not to present a systematic theological account of each one 
of the sins, but that his object throughout the whole poem is merely 
to denounce the corruption of the official classes and the laziness 
of the poor. 

Mr. Chambers has failed to observe that a distinction is to be 
drawn between the "object" of the poet and the structure of the 
poem. The object of the poet, however, was not to denounce greed 
and idleness except incidentally. His main object was to show what 
the people of the world must do to escape evil and to attain truth. 

The structure of the poem is admirably designed to carry out the 
object. The prologue, as I have already said, presents three things: 
(1) the tower on the toft; (2) the dungeon in the dale; (3) the field 
full of folk; that is, heaven, hell, and the world, or good, evil, and the 
world. Passus 1 reveals the meaning of the tower. Passus 2-4 
reveal the inmates of the dungeon and picture their invasion of the 
world. Passus 5-7 return to the field of folk, showing what would 
happen if Reason and Conscience ruled them, as proposed at the end 
of passus 4. At the preaching of Conscience the folk abandon their 
deadly sins, and, avowedly as a preparation for setting out on the 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Truth, join Piers in honest occupation. 

Mr. Chambers' assertion that the way to Truth is the way of 
honest labor does not accord with the author's expressly stated belief. 
Piers points out the way to Truth in passus 6, lines 50-117. It leads 
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through meekness, conscience, love of God and man, and the per- 
formance of the Ten Commandments to a tower surrounded by a 
moat of mercy and guarded by a gate-ward named Grace, to which 
entrance may be gained through the seven virtues — the antitheses 
of the seven deadly sins. It is only when the pilgrims despair over the 
difficulties of this journey that Piers agrees to guide them, and then 
only if they will aid him in making his preparations. See the opening 
of passus 7. The labor of Piers and the pilgrims does not constitute 
the pilgrimage to Truth. It is only a preliminary to the pilgrimage. 

The purpose of passus 5 is not to emphasize the worthiness of 
honest labor. It is to show what the folk in the field must do to 
be saved. They must repent of their sins. The absence of Wrath 
is therefore not explicable. Nor is the obvious incompleteness of the 
account of Envy explicable. On this point Mr. Chambers is silent. 
In order to conform to the plan of the passus, as evidenced by the 
treatment accorded to the other sins, Envy should repent. That 
he does not do so would be sufficient reason to suppose a lacuna at this 
point even if Wrath were not absent. There is therefore a cogent 
reason to believe that the author of A included an account of Wrath, 
and in his own original MS caused Envy to repent. 

If, then, my understanding of the object of the poet and of the 
structure of the poem is correct, the poet did not present Gluttony, 
Sloth, Robert, and the Palmer because they were idlers and therefore 
were foils to Piers, the honest laborer. He presented the deadly sins 
in passus 5 to show how all sinful persons in the world ought to 
repent. He presented the Palmer to show that the professional 
pilgrim was ignorant of the path to the shrine of Truth. He pre- 
sented Piers to show that path — through meekness, conscience, love, 
the Ten Commandments, and the seven virtues. 

In this section also Mr. Chambers tries to force Mr. Manly to 
stand sponsor for a new "shift" theory, the sheer creation of Mr. 
Chambers himself, regarding the disposition to be made of the 
"name" passage (7. 71-74). Mr. Chambers says: 

Remove [these lines] and we have a crude transition. 1 And where are 
we to place them? Professor Manly would dismiss them as an expansion 

1 As regards the "crude transition," if we remove the four lines, the line following 
(75) fits perfectly with the line preceding (70). The passage will then read: 
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of a marginal gloss — a device which has served the turn of innumerable 
critics. But the names cannot have been the marginal glosses of a scribe, 
for they alliterate. [Italics his.] It is certain that whoever invented the 
names of wife Work, daughter Do, and son Suffer meant them to take their 
place in an alliterative text. Therefore the lines, if removed at all, must 
be placed elsewhere. But to insert them after 11. 89, 90, in the will, is to 
cause an interruption. A man does not name himself in the third person in 
his will. 

In Mr. Chambers' judgment, then, these lines must be authentic 
because they alliterate, for " whoever invented the names .... meant 
them to take their place in an alliterative text." It is, however, an 
unsafe leap to the conclusion that the composer of the lines must have 
been the author of the poem, and that the author must have intended 
them to occur where they do. The various MSS of the A-text ex- 
hibit scores of unauthentic lines, some of them in small subgroups of 
MSS, many in only one MS (e. g., Harl. 875). Composing alliterative 
interpolations was obviously a common diversion of scribe-editors. 
To argue that such lines, or any lines, must be attributed to the 
author of " Piers the Plowman " because they alliterate would be further, 
I believe, than Mr. Chambers would care to go, especially since on 
p. 9 he argues directly to the contrary. 

Nor can Mr. Chambers maintain that the "name" lines, "if 
removed at all, must be placed elsewhere." And the argument which 
he urges against placing them in the will — " a man does not name him- 
self in the third person in his will" — holds with even greater force 
against retaining them in their present position. They occur in the 
MSS in the midst of a speech by Piers. And a man does not name 
himself in the third person in the middle of one of his own speeches. 

Mr. Manly has not proposed to shift these lines. He is not 
required to find any other position for them. It is enough to point 
out that they do not belong where they are, and that quite as evi- 
dently they do not belong in the text in any other connection, the 

Treube tolde me ones, and bad me telle it forber, 

Deleantur de libra. I shulde not dele wib hem, 

For holy chirche is holden of hem no tipe to asken. 

Et cum iustis non scribantur. 

bei ben askapid good auntir. Now God hem amende. [70.] 

Let God worbe wib al, for so his woord techib. [75.] 

Mr. Manly remarks to me that he is still doubtful whether the interpolation consists of 
four or of five lines. Line 75 might be part of the son's name. Even in that case, 
however, the transition is not "crude." It is simply a transition from one paragraph of 
Piers' speech to another closely related paragraph. 
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latter point being urged by Mr. Chambers himself. That these 
lines, an obviously accidental and unconnected interpolation, were 
accepted by B and C carries its own inference. 

Mr. Chambers further says: 

Finally, it must be remembered that evidence which might be sufficient 
to show a probability of interpolations, or of lost or shifted leaves, in a one 
MS text, is insufficient in the case of a text preserved in thirteen MSS, which 
seem to have remarkably few common errors, and the archetype of which, if 
not actually the author's holograph, was probably not far removed therefrom. 
When Prof. Manly suggests that 11. 71-74 of Passus VII are a scribe's 
gloss, which has been absurdly introduced into the text in a wrong position, 
it must be remembered that such a corruption postulates time and a succes- 
sion of copyists [p. 14]. 

And yet on pp. 26-27, in discussing "Problems of the Texts," 
Mr. Chambers points out that all extant MSS of B have the incor- 
rect reading "of bread full" in prologue 41 instead of "bretful, 
bredful," as in A and C. In other words, according to Mr. Chambers, 
all the MSS of B certainly are descended from a corrupt archetype, 
but all the MSS of A could not have descended from a corrupt 
archetype. Surely, if it is demonstrable that all MSS of one version 
are incorrect, it is legitimate for Mr. Manly to argue, on such 
strong grounds, that all MSS of another version are incorrect. 

IX. THE DIALECT OF A 1, A 2, AND B 

Mr. Manly has pointed out demonstrable differences in dialect 
between the A-text and the B-text. Mr. Chambers in reply has 
emphasized the fact that only four MSS out of forty-seven are in 
print, and that both printed and unprinted MSS exhibit the widest 
dialect variations. He has made much of the fact that in one and 
the same line some MSS of the A-text have are, while others have 
ben, hep. The difficulty of classifying a large body of such com- 
plicated material is of course obvious. In his discussion Mr. 
Chambers implies that until this mass of material has been classified 
we can in no case determine what was the original dialect form. On 
p. 22, in footnote 2, however, Mr. Chambers recognizes the validity 
of the method of determining original dialect forms, which was 
pointed out by Mr. Manly in Modern Philology, July, 1909, p. 124: 
" If we find, for example, that no instance of ' are ' occurs in A 1 and 
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that instances occur in A 2, which, because they are essential to the 
alliteration, clearly proceed from the author and not from a scribe, 
we are justified in concluding, even if the texts of A 2 contain also 
instances of ' ben,' that, in all probability, A 2 used ' are ' and A 1 did 
not." In other words, Mr. Manly proposes to use the same criterion 
used by Mr. Chambers, who says: "The alliteration seems to show 
that in B XII. 195 (and perhaps also in B XIV. 222) 'ben' was the 
original form." 

A 1 is shown by the alliteration to have used only the present 
plural form "ben, bef>": 

Beggeris and bidderis ben not in Pe bulle. [A 8.68 (A 1).] 
A 2 is shown by the alliteration to have used also the form am: 

Angeles and alle Ping am at his wille. [A 10.31 (A 2).] 
There are in the A-text (A 1) several lines in which the feminine 
pronoun "heo" is shown by the alliteration to have been the original 
form. In no case is the situation such that "she" is required by the 
alliteration in A 1 : 

I augte ben hijere Panne heo, I com of a betere. [A 2.21.] 
The B-text, on the other hand, is shown by the alliteration to have 
employed also the form "she" (as well, sometimes, as "heo"): 

But sothenesse wolde nougt so, for she is a bastarde. [B 2 . 24.] 
Mr. Manly's assertion, therefore, that the dialect of the A-text 
differs from that of the B-text (and that A 1 differs from A 2), rests 
upon a type of evidence which Mr. Chambers himself accepts. 

x. SUMMARY 

Some minor parts of Mr. Chambers' paper I have not replied 
to. I have for the most part paid no attention to those arguments, 
repeated from Mr. Jusserand, which had been answered by Mr. 
Manly in Modern Philology, VII, 83-144, six months before Mr. 
Chambers' paper appeared. 

I believe, however, that I have shown that Robert the Robber 
is not an exemplification of Sloth, and that Sloth was not conceived 
in the fourteenth century as a sin that resulted in the accumulation 
of wicked winnings; Mr. Chambers' contention that robbery and 
wicked winnings belong under Sloth, and that there is no break in the 
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text at that point (5. 235-36), is therefore untenable. I have shown 
that A, in the perfectly transmitted parts, is not "incoherent," but 
that he exhibits remarkable structural skill; Mr. Chambers' a priori 
argument that A is as "incoherent" elsewhere as in the Sloth- 
Restitution-Robber combination is therefore untenable. I have 
shown that the "name" lines in passus 7 (71-74) are an interpola- 
tion; Mr. Chambers' assertion that B has not here accepted a serious 
and extensive textual blunder is therefore untenable. I have 
shown that the dialect of A 1 is different from that of A 2 and from B, 
using for the determination of original dialect forms only criteria 
that Mr. Chambers himself has explicitly approved; this evidence 
corroborates the belief that A 1, A 2, and B were three different poets. 

I have furthermore pointed out above 1 that Mr. Chambers in his 
final summary 2 (p. 32), by implication — indeed, by direct affirmation 
— has understated and misrepresented Mr. Manly's whole case. 

That those few of Mr. Manly's arguments which I have restated 

in this paper are not "assumptions" (Mr. Chambers' term) I feel 

confident I have been able to prove. The full presentation of all 

the arguments awaits only the establishment of the critical texts 

of the B- and the C-versions. 

Thomas A. Knott 
University op Chicago 

i Mod. Philology, XIV, p. 533. ' Mod. Lang. Rev., V. 
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